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JEALOUSY. | had not the swiftness of the roe. He| made her besom pant. Sometimes he 


AN IDYL,. 


From the German of Solomon Gesner. 


The most consuming flame, the 
most destructive poison, with which 
the Furies torture the human heart, is 
jealousy. This Alexis proved. He lov- 
ed, and was beloved by Daphne. The 
brown features of Alexis were adorn- 
ed with manly beauty. Daphne was 
beautiful as innocence, and fair as the 
lily that opens to the rising of Aurora, 
These happy lovers had vowed an eter- 
nal passion. Venus and the Loyes 
seemed to have shed their choicest 
favours on them. The father of Alexis 


had just recovered from a dangerous | 


disease. My son, he said, I have yow- 


ed.to sacrifice. six ewes to the got of 


health, 
temple. 


Go, lead the victims to his 
The temple of Esculapius 
was distant two long days journey. A- 
lexis poured a torrent of tears at par- 
ting from his shepherdess. One would 
have thought he was going to traverse 
the wide ocean! Thoughtful and mel- 
ancholy, he drove the sheep before 
him ; and, as he left the village, like 
the tender deve, he moaned along the 
road. He passed the most beautiful 
meadows, and saw them not. The 


most pleasing no 


landscapes had 


charms for his eyes. He felt nothing 
herdess. He beheld her in the shade, 
hy the brink of the stream; he heard 
her repeat the name of Alexis, and 


answered her with his sighs. Thus 


he toiled along the lonely path ; follow- 
ing his sheep, and lamenting that they 





| arrived at the temple ; he offered the 
| victims; and, the sacrifice completed, 
_he flew, on the wings of love, to re- 
| gain his village. But, in passing 
through the bushes, a thorn pierced 
his foot. .The torment was so great, 
that he was scarce able to reach a 
neighbouring cettage. A beneficent 
| shepherd received him, and applied to 
the wound some salutary herbs. Gods! 
how unfortunate I am! he cried, inces- 


saw her sleeping under a jessaminc 
bower. Daphnis follows her thither; 
he gazes on her ; he dares to approaci 
her;—his eager looks devour he! 
charms ;—he takes her hand ;—he 
presses it tohis lips. Daphne awakes 
not; he kisses her cheek; he kisses 
her lips; and yet she awakes not! he 
cries, tfansported with fury.—-But, 
what horrid images does my fancy 
create? Why am I ingenious only to 





santly. Pensive and gloomy, he told 
each minute by his sighs. An hour 





poured into-his heart the poison of 
jealously. Gods! he gried, in a low 
murmur, and casting @fierce look a- 
round him, gods! w at a thought: 
Can Daphne be gerfflusus? Unjust 
and odious thought !—But, Daphne is 
a woman; and Daphne is beautiful. 
Who can see her, and regist her 
sere’ Has néy Daphnis long sighed 
lor her! Is he not hand@sqne? Who 
is not melted by the Sweet accents of 
his voice? aid who, like Rim; can 
touch the Tyré? His, cottage is close 
by that ot Daphne. They are seper- 
ated only by a delightful, shady walk. 
—But away—Ha!—Begone, distract- 
ing thoughts—Alas! you impress 
yourselves etill deeper in my heart! 
You pursue me, night and day. Of- 
tentimes, the roving imagination of 





s 


appeared to him as a long gvint®r’s | 
. ~ . | 
‘night. Some malignant ondiee last 


torment myself? Unjust! ungrateful ! 
phy do I only think on what can 
weund her innocence? 


Six days had this dreadful toriure 
already lasted;.and his wound was not 
yet quite heeled. But nothing could 
detaln him ionger; he embraced his 
benefactor; he opposed all that gentle 
hospitality could invent, to 
him. Pursued by the Furies, he has- 
tened, notwithstanding his pain, he 
ran, he flew! Night had already come 
on; but, by the light of the moon, he 
perceived, at a distance, the cottage 
of Daphne. Ah, henceforth be gone, 
detested thaughts! fly far from me! 


restrain 


It is there, the nymph that loves me, 
dwells !*This night, O gods! this very 
night shall weep with joy on her bo- 
som! As he spoke these words, he 
hastened his pace, and presently saw 
Daphne coming through the grove, 
that led to her Cottage. It is she! O 
Daphne, is it thou! It is thy shape. so 





Alexis, shewed him his shepherdess, 
stealing, with timid steps, through | 
the shade where Daphnis sighed, to 
the Echoes, his anguish, and his love. 





There he saw her, with languishing | 








looks, scarcely hide the sighs which 


elegant, thy siep so light, and thy 
robe more white than is the snow. It 
is she, O gods! But whither goes she 


| at this hour! For a timorous shepherd- 


ess, it is dangerous in the night to 


walk the fields. Perhaps, impatient 












for my return, she is come forth. to 
meet me. Scarce had he spoken these 
words, when a young man came from 
the grove, and followed her. He 
walked by her side, and Daphne ten- 
derly pressed her hand in his. He 
gave her a little basket of flowers; 
which, with charming grace, she put 
upon herarm. They then went to- 
gether from the cottage, under the 
light of the moon. Alexis, scized 
with horror, remained at a distance, 
and trembled in every limb, Immor- 
tal gods! What dol see? It is then 
too true! What so cruelly tormented 
me, is certain! Some compassionate 
divinity made me foresee it. O un- 
happy! Whoever thou art, whether 
god or goddess, O thou that didst 
forewarn me of my misery, revenge, 
my wrongs! Let me but see this infi- 
delity punished; and then let me die 
of anguish! 


Daphne and the shepherd, holding 
each the other by the arm, took the 
path which leads to the grove of myr- 
tles, that encircles the temple of Ven- 
us. The moon enlightened their steps ; 
and their behaviour bespoke a tender 
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loves. May the Furies. dart terror 
between you! But, no,. Hark! The 
nightingales .repeat. the most tender 
airs ; and the turtles sigh around them. 
Yet—it is not there, neither, they in- 
tend toremain. They are going even 
to the temple of the goddess! I will 
draw near. I will see them, and listen 
to their talk. 


He entered the grove of myrtles. 
He saw them advance towards the 
temple, whose colums, of the whitest 
marble, enlightened by the moon, 
shone, refulgenct, amid the shades of 
night. Ha!—do they dare to tread 
these sacred steps! Can the goddess 
of love protect the foulest perfidity ! 
He saw, in fact, the young shepherd- 
ess ascend the steps of the temple. 
She crossed the portico, with the lit- 
tle basket of flowers on her arm; while 
the young man stopped under the first 
arcade. Alexis still approached, in 
the concealment of the shade. Trem- 
bling with horror and despair, he crept 
to the shadow of one of the pillars, and 
placed himself against it. There he 
distinctly saw Daphne approach the 
statue of Venus; it was of marble, 





intercourse. 


They are going to the ‘shade of 
these myrtles, cried the enraged Alex- 
is; and it was under the shade of these 
very trees that she so often swore to 
me an eternal passion. They are now 
in the grove! Heavens! I no longer 
see them; concealed by the thick 
shade of the leaves, they are going to 
seat themselves on the grass. But, 
uo, L see them again.—Her white 
robe reflects the light of the moon, 
amid the branches of the trees, and 
their dark trunks. They stop! That 


is a sweet retreat, and the moss is so 
refreshing—Perfiduous ?’—enjoy thy 
repose——swear in the presence of Lu- 
na~-exchange the vows of your guilty 


white as milk; every part of it was il- 
lumined by the moon, The goddess 
reclining backward, with an enchant- 
ing Majesty, seemed to shun the aston- 
ished view of mortals; -while, from 
her height sublime, she cast.a gracious 
look on those who perfumed her altars. 
Daphne bowed her knee at the feet of 
the goddess, placed the garlands be- 
fore her, and, in the most tender and 
plaintive accents, said: 


“ Hear, O benign goddess, protect- 
ress thou of faithful lovers! Hear my 
prayer. Graciously accept these flow- 
ers, which I presume to offer thee ; 
they are yet wet with the dew of even- 
ing, and with my tears. It is now six 
days since Alexis went to a distance 





from me. O, propitious goddess, re- 
store him to my arms! protect him 
by the way, and bring him back faith- 
ful and tender as when he parted from 
me. Restore him to me, that I may 
press him to my bosom, which now 
pants with love!’’ 


Alexis heard ; and he discovered the 
young shepherd, who stood opposite 
to him, and on whose countenance the 
moon now shone. It was the brother 
of Daphne. Full.of tender fears, she 
dared not expose herself to the dan- 
gers of the night, by going alone to 
the temple of Venus. 


Alexis, quitting the pillar that con. 
cealed him, suddenly appeared before 
his love. Daphne, in sweet ecstacy, 
and Alexis transported with joy and 
shame, sank into each other’s arms,_ 
at the feet of the goddess. 


——— 


BIOGRAPHY: 


From the Port Folio. 


LIFE OF COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. _ 

If variety of incident can render’ 
the life of an individual interesting to. 
his country, the following biographi- 
cal sketch of one of our most distin- 
guished naval officers has every claim 
on the public curiosity, since there is 
no officer in the service whose career 
has been marked by so strange and 
diversified a series of adventures and 
misfortunes. These have, however, 
terminated so. gloriously for himsel¢ 
and the nation, that we shall indulge 
ourselves aad gratify our readers by 
copious details, with regard to an offi- 
cer who has contributed so largely to 
exalt our. naval reputation. 


William Bainbridge, son of Dr. Ab- 
salom Bainbridge, a respectable phy- 
sician of Princeton, New-Jersey, was 
born at that place on the seventh of 
May, 477%. While yeta child his pa- 






























































rénts removed to New-York, and he 
was left under the care of his grand- 
father, Jolin Taylor, Esq. of Mon- 
mouth county, where he received his 
education, which, as he was original- 
ly destined to mercantile pursuits, 
was confined to the ordinary branches 
of English instruction, and the rudi- 
ments of the French language. At 
sixteen he was placed in a counting- 
house at New-York, but was soon re- 
moved by his grandfather to Philadel- 
phia, and placed as an apprentice to 
the sea-service in the employ of 
Messrs. Miller and Murray, merch- 
ants, whom he was to serve for a cer- 
tain time without indentures and free 
ofexpense. In their employ he made 
many voyages, and soon rose to com- 
mand. At eighteen years of age, 
while mate of the ship Hope, on her 
way to Holland, the crew, taking ad. 
vantage of a violent gale of wind, rose 
upon the officers, seized the captain, 
and had nearly succeeded in throwing 
him overboard, when -young Bain- 
bridge, hearing the -alarm,. rany on 
deck, with an old pistol without a 
lock, and being assisted by an appren- 
tice boy and an Irish sailor; who was 
attached to him from being an old 
shipmate, rescued the captain, seized 
ihe ringleaders, and quelled the mu- 
tiny. So satisfied were his employ- 
ers with this as well as his general 
conduct, that before his term of ser- 
vice had expired, he received the 
command of a ship in the Dutch trade 
when ‘only nineteen years of age.— 
From this time, 1793, till the year 
1798, he commanded merchant ships 
in the trade from Philadelphia to Eu- 
rope. In one of these voyages, in’the 
year 1796, on his way from Bourdeaux 
to St. Thomas, in the small ship 
Hope, with four small carriage guns 
and nine men, he had an engagement 
with a British schooner of cight guns 
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and thirty-five men, commanded by a 
sailing master in the navy, and after 
a smart action compelled her to strike 
her colours, As, however, the two 
countries were at peace, and he of 
course was acting only on the defen- 
sive, he could not take possession of 
her; but sent her off contemptuously 
to make a report of her action. The 
Hope lost no men, but the enemy had 
many killed and wounded. 


In the month of July, 1798, while 
preparing to sail for Spain, he receiv- 
ed, unexpectedly and without any ap- 
plication on his part, an offer of the 
command of the United States’ schoo- 
ner Retaliation, of fourteen guns, to 





be employed against France, between 
which pewer and the United States 
hostilities ‘had recently commenced. 
He accepted the appointment, on con- 
dition that he should have a commis- 
sion as lieutenant and commander in 
the navy, and be placed first of that 
grade on the list of promotion. Hav- 
ling received this, he sailed in the Re- 
talidtion, and after cruizing during 
the summer along the coast of the U. 
‘States, accompanied the squadron, 
under commodore Murray, on a cruize 
inthe West-Indies. While cruizing 
to the windward of Guadaloupe, the 
Retaliation was captured, in the month 
of November, by two French frigates 
and a lugger, and taken into that 
island, where she remained three 
months, On board the frigate which 
captured her was general Desfour- 
neaux, on his way to Guadaloupe, to 
supersede Victor Hughes in ‘the com- 
mand of the island. ‘This officer de- 
sirous, as it would appear from his 
conduct of seeming to be the friend 
of the United States, and from politi- 
‘cal motives, to sooth the irritation of 
the American peopie at the outrages 
of the French government, proposed 














to lieutenant Bainbridge to resume 
the command of his vessel and return 
to the United States. This offer was 
accompanied by assurance of the re- 
spect and regard in which he held the 
American people. Isis conduct, how- 
ever, rendered these plausible appear- 
ances but too suspicious. Whilst af- 
fecting an ostentatious generosity in 
giving up-the Retaliation, other Ame- 
rican ships, of far more value, were 
retained, and his assurances of re- 
spect were contradicted by the harsh 
and rigorous treatment of many Ame- 
ricans whom he refused to regard as 
prisoners, but who were confined and 
treated with as much severity as cri- 
minals. Perceiving the scheme which 
was laid for him, lieutenant Bainbridge 
replied, that he knew of no other 
light in which he could be regarded, 
than either as a prisoner or as entirely 
free—that if general Desfourneaux re- 
turned him his ship and his commis- 
sion, that ‘commission required him 
to cruize against the commerce of 
France, a injunction which he dar- 
ed not disobey. On the other hand, if 
he were a prisoner, the. proper course 
would be to make ‘his ship a cartel, 
and send her home iy that way. He 
remonstrated at the same time with 
great. firmness against the treatment 
which his countrymen were daily re- 
ceiving. Gen. Desfourneaux insisted 
on his resuming his-command, threa- 
tened him with imprisonment if he re- 
fused, and declared, that if, on recejy- 
ing the Retaliation he should cruize a. 
gainst the French, every American 
would be putto the sword. Lieuten- 
ant Bainbridge replied, that no threats 
should induce him to act unworthy of 
his character as an American officer ; 
till at last, finding that he was not to 
be won over into this plan of dissem- 
bled friendship, general Desfourneaux 
gave him a declaration, that he had 





been obliged by force to resume the 
command of his vessel, with her crew 
reduced to forty men; and with this 
justification for his government, lieu- 
ienant Bainbridge sailed, in company 
with two flags of truce, for the United 
States. 


He reached home in February, 1799, 
and his exchange being svon effected, 
he received a commission of master 
commandant, and sailed in the brig 
Norfolk, of eighteen guns, on a se- 
cond cruise to the West Indies. Here 
he remained convoying the trade of 
the United States, for some months, 
during which time he captured a 
French privateer, ran ashore another 
of sixteen guns, destroyed a number 
of barges, besides taking several of 
the enemy’s merchant vessels. On his 
returnto the United States in August 
of the same year, he found that du- 
ring his absence, contrary to the assur- 
ances he had received, as well as to 


the tenor of his commissions (both of 


which were higher than that of any 
lieutenant) that five lieutenants had 
been promoted over him to the rank 
of captain. As his conduct had uni- 
formly received the approbation of the 
government, andas none of those who 
were promoted had had any opportu- 


nity of distinguishing themselves par- 


ticularly, he remonstrated of course 
against such a violation of his rights. 


Ile received, however, no other sa- 


tisfaction than a promise that no such 


appointment should take place for the 
Were it not for this irregula- 
rity he would now have ranked as se- \freight any American vessel that may 
Although | 
mortified and disappointed, his attach- 
ment to the service induced him stil] 
to remain in it; and he again sailed 
with a squadron of four brigs and a 


future. 


cond captain in the navy. 


ship, destined to protect the trade o 


the United States to Cubaea_ ser- 





vice which he performed so much to 
the satisfaction of all who were inter- 
ested in it, that on his leaving the sta- 
tion in April, 1800, an address was 
presented to him from the American 
merchants and others concerned in 
the United States’ trade, expressive 
of their regret at his approaching ab- 
sence, and their testimony ‘ of the vi- 
gilance, perseverance, and urbanity 
which had marked his conduct during 
his arduous command on this station,’ 
and the ‘essential services which he 
had rendered to his country.’ 





When he returned to the United 
Statés he received a captain’s commis- 
sion, and was appointed. tothe com- 
mand of the frigate George Washing- 
ton, in which he shortly afterwards 
sailed for Algiers, with the presents 
which the United States were by trea- 
ty bound to make to thatregency. He 
arrived in safety at Algiers on the se- 
venteenth of September, 1800, and 
proceeded to land the presents, which 
were well received, and every atten. 
tion paid to captain Bainbridge, to 
| whom the dey presented an elegant 
| Turkish sword. 





In a few days, howe- 
ver, these friendly appearances van- 
ishec, and the dey made a most un- 
expected and extraordinary demand, 
that the George Washington should 
carry his ambassador with presents to 
the grand seignior at Constantinople. 
This demand was made under pretence 
of one of the stipulations in our trea- 
ty with Algiers, by which it is decla- 
red that, ‘should the dey want to 








be in the regency or Turkey, said 


quisition eaptain Bainbridge and the 
American consul, Mr. O’Brien, re- 
monstrated warmly and strenuously. 
It was evident, they said, that this sti- 
pulation could apply only to merchant 
ships, not to national vessels, charged 
by their own government with specific 
employments ;—that capt. Bainbridge 
had received positive instructions for 
his voyage, from which he dared not 
and would not deviate, and that there 
were other ships in the harbour which 
would answer the purpose equally 
well, The dey, however, persisted 
in his demand: and left captain Baia- 


bridge only a choice of great difficul- 
ties and embarrassments. 


to be coniinued. 


———— 


INQUISITION, 

In the cathedral at Sarragossa, is the 
tomb of a famous Inquisitor: six _pil- 
lars surreund his tomb; to each is 
chained a Moor, as preparatory to his 
being burnt, On this St. Foix very 
ingeniously observes, if ever the Jack 
Ketch of any country should be rich 
enough to lave a splendid tomb, this 
might serve as an excellent model. 


The Inquisition, as Bayle informs 
us, punish heretics by jire, to elude 
the maxim, Ecclasia non novit saus 
guinum ; for burning a man, say they, 
does not shed his blood !.~Otho, the 
Bishop at the Norman invasion, in the 
tapestry worked by Matilda, queen of 
William the Conqueror, is represen- 
ted with a mace in his hand, for the 
purpose, that when he disfiached his 
antagonist, he might not spill blood 
but only break his bones ! 











vessel not being engaged, in conse- 
quence of the friendship subsisting 
between the two nations, he expects 
to have the preference given him, on 


f 





by anyother nation.” Against this re- 








his paying the same freight offered | 


So late as the year 1761, Gabriel 
Malagrida, an old man of seventy, was 
, burnt by these evangelical execution- 
|ers. His trial was printed at Amster- 
|dam, 1762, from the Lisbon copy and 
| for what was this unhappy Jesuit con- 




















































demned? Not as some have imagined, 
for his having been concerned in a 
conspiracy against the King of Portu- 
gal. No other charge is laid to him 
in his trial, but that ef his having in- 
dulged certain heretical notions, which 
any other tribunal but that of the In- 
quisition would have looken upon asthe 
delerious fancy of an old fanatic. Will 
posterity believe, that in the eighteenth 
century, an aged visionary was led to 
the stake for having said, among other 
extravagancies, that “the Holy Virgin 
having commanded him to write the 
life of Anti-Christ, told him, that he 
(Malagrida) was a second John, but 
more clear than John the Evangelist ; 
that there were to be three Anti- 
Christs, and that the last should be 
born at Milan, of a monk and a nun, 
in the year 1920: and that he would 
marry Proserpine, one of the infernal 


furies !”? 


For such ravings as these the un- 
happy man was burnt in recent times. 
Dr. Granger assures us, that in his re- 
membrance a horse that had been 
taught to tell the spots upon the cards, 
the hour of the day, &c. by signifi- 
cant tokens, was, together with his 
owner, putinto the inquision, for dozA 
of them dealing with the devil! A man 
of letters declared, that having fallen 
into their hands, nothing perplexed him 
so muchas the ignorance of the inquisi- 
torand his council; and it seemed very 
doubtful whether they had read even 
the scriptures, Ah! indignantly ex- 
claimed Galileo, after he came from 
an examination of the inquisitors, are 
nese men my judges ¢ 


One of the most interesting anec- 
dotes relating to the terriblé inquisi- 
tion, and which strikingly proves, that 
by the use of the diabolical engines of 
torture, men have cenfessed crimes 
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they have not been guilty of, is one 
related by a Portuguese gentleman. 


A nobleman in Lisbon having heard 
that his Physician and friend was im- 
prisoned by the Inquisition under the 
stale pretext of Judaism, addressed a 
letter to one of them to request his 
freedom, assuring the Inquisitor that 
he was as orthodox a christian as him- 
self. The Physician, notwithstanding 
his high recommendation, was put to 
the torture, and, as is usually the case, 
at the height of his snfferings confes- 
sed every thing they wished. This 
enraged the Nobleman, and feigning a 
dangerous illness, he begged the In- 
quisitor would come to give him his 
last spiritual aid. 


As soon as the Dominican arrived, 
the Lord who had prepared his confi- 
dential servants, commanded the In- 
quisitor, in their presence, to acknow- 
ledge himself a Jew, to write his con- 
fession and to sign it. Onthe refu- 
sal of the Inquisitor, he ordered his 
people to put on his head a burning 
helmet. which to his astonishment, in 
drawing aside a screen, he beheld 
glowing in asmall furnace. At the 
sight of this new instrument of torture, 
‘Luke’s iron, crown,’ the Monk 
wrote and subscribed the abhorred con- 
fession. Tbe Nobleman, then obser- 
ved, “See now the enormity of the 
manner of your proceeding with un- 
happy men! My poor Physician, like 
you, has confessed Judaism; but with 
this difference, torments alone have 
forced that from him, which fear alone 


has drawn from you !” 


THE SHIPWRECK,. 


Sagestus had spent a night in the 
cavern, as he often did, and he left the 
silent vestibule of the grave just as the 





sun, emerging from the ocean, disper- 





sed the clouds which were not half se 
dense as those he had left. All that 
was human in him rejoiced at the sight 
of reviving life, and he viewed with 
pleasure the mounting top rising to ex- 
pand the herbs which grew spontane- 
ously in this wild; when turning his 
eyes towards the sea, he found that 
death had been at work during his ab- 
sence, and terrifick marks of a furious 
storm still spread horror around. 
Though the day was serene, and threw 
bright rays on eyes forever shut, it 
dawned not: for wretches who hung 
pendant on the craggy rocks, or were 
stretched lifeless on the sand. Some 
struggling had dug themselves a 
grave ; others had resigned their breath 
before the impetuous surge whirled 
them on shore. A few in whom the 
vital spark was not so soon dislodged, 
had clung to loose fragments ; it was 
the grasp of death; embracing the 
stone they stiffened, and the head no 


longer erect rested on the mass which 
the arms encircled. It felt not the 


agonizing gripe, nor heard the sigh 
that broke the heart in twain. 


Resting his chin on an oaken club,- 
the sage looked round on every side 
to see if he could discern any who yet 
breathed; he drew nearer, and thought 
he saw atthe first glance the unclosed 
eyes glare; but soon perceived that 
they were mere glassy substance, 
mute as the tongue; the jaws were 
fallen, and in some of the tangled 
locks hands were clenched, nay. even 
the nails had entered, sharpened by 
The blood flew rapidly to 








' . 
despair, 
} 


| his heart; it was fresh; he felt he was 
' still a man, and the big tear paced 
i down his iron cheeks, whose muscles 
'had not for a long time been relaxed 
‘by such humane emotions. A. mo 

| ment he breathed quick, then heaved 
la sigh, and his wonted calm returned 
| with an accustomed glow of tender 






ness, for the ways of heaven were not 
‘hid from him ; he lifted up his eyes to 
the common father of nature, and 
all was as still in her bosom as the 
smooth Cceep after having closed over 


the from which the 


huge vessel 
wretched had fled. 


— 
“The count de Lauraguais, who _re- 


urned from his travels and exile some 

months ago, has lived since then alife 
so uniform, that he is quite forgotten. 
The other day he sent the following 
question to the medical faculty. 


“The gentlemen of the faculty are 
requested to give their opinion, in 
form, as to all the yarious effects of 
ennui on the human system; and to 
what extent, when excessive, it may 
injure the health ef the sufferer.” 


Their answer was, “that ennui was 
calculated to impair the-digestion, pre- 
vent the free circulation of the blood, 
occasion vapours, &c. amd ultimately 
produce consumption and death.” 


Armed with this formidable certifi- 
cate, the count proceeded immediate- 
ly in search of a commissary of police, 
whom he compelled to receive a for- 
mal eccusation against the Prince d’ 
jicnin, as having practised on the life 
of Sophia Arnaud, from whose side he 
has not stirred these six months. 

—+ 

The abbe Coyer has lately arrived 
from Ferney. He had proposed to pass 
three or four months at the house of 
Voltaire, to whom he communicated 
this agreeable project almost at the 
first moment of his arrival. “To judge 
how pleasant this proposal must have 
been to Voltaire, you must know that 
the abbe Coyer, although in his ear- 
ly writings he was able to assume a 
light and airy style in conversatien, is 
the heaviest creature in the world, a 


nersopification ef ennui. Our illustri- 
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ous patriarch, supported with tolera- 
ble patience the first day, but on the 
next, talking of his travels in Holland 
and Itally, he suddently put a question 
which seemed to embarrass him much. 


Do you know Mr. Abbe, said he, the | 


difference between you and Don Quix- 
otte ? It is that Don Quixotte 
took every tavern for a castle, and 
you mistake a castle for a tavern.” 
This pouting remark instantly disin- 
chanted the abbe, who took his leave 
within twenty-four hours. 





—2 +o 

Authors and Readers do each other 
ample justice: the first inveigh against 
the ignorance and injustice of the 
world ; and the other, the dulness and 
vanity of the author: so, that if the 
first pay the other off with bad sense 
or false wit, the other requites them 
with false judgment. 





_ INSENSIBILITY. 


Though I frequently wish for that 
insensibility on which the ease of the 
heart depends, yet I never admire 
those who are possessed of it. I should 
despise myself, if I thought I could 
walk the stage of life. 


With thoughtles eye and saunte-ing pace, 
And broad felicity of face. 





SORROW. 

It is the constant business of Sor- 
row to draw gloomy and dejecting im- 
ages of life; to anticipate the hour of 
misery, and to prolong it when it is 
arrived. Peace of mind and eontent- 
ment fly from her haunts, and the ami- 
able traces of cheerfulness die beneath 
her influence. Sorrow is an enemy 
to Virtue, while it destroys that cheer- 
ful habit of mind by which it is cher- 
ished and supported. It is an enemy 
to Piety; for with what language 
shall we address that Being, whose 
providence, our complaints either ac- 





cuse ordeny. It is an enemy to Health, 











which depends greatly on the freedoth 
and vigour of the animal spirits; and 
of Happiness it is the reverse. 





CONDITION OF MEN, 

There are but three classes of 
men—the retrograde, the stationary, 
and the progressive. 


Good breeding is not confined to 
externals, much less to any particular 
dress or attitude of the body ; it is the 
art of pleasing, or contributing as 
much as possible to the ease and hap- 
piness of those with whom you con- 
verse, 


SEDUCTION. 

Peace and happiness fly the nuptial 
couch, which is unattended by love 
and fidelity. The mind no longerfen- 
joys his quiet, while it ceases to cher 
ish sentiments of truth and gratitude. 
Though a violation of those ties may 
be overlooked by the eye of justice, the 
heart will supply a monitor who will 
not fail to correct those who are hardy 
enough to burst them asunder. 





' 


PRECISION. 
The use and importance of preci- 
sion, may be deduced from the nature 
ofthe human mind ; it can never view 
clearly and distinctly, above one object 
at a time. 





REPUTATION. 

When we consider how dear a man’s 
reputation is to him, that it is of so 
nice a texture as to be susceptable of 
the least centamination; that it is a 
flower, blasted by the slightest breath 
of calumny, we are astonished at the 
temerity of those who unguardedly im- 
peach the character of their fellow men. 





SCANDAL. 

Noth'g destroys more effectually» 
the blessings of good neighbourhood, 
than scandal. Weak minds are most 
generally given to defamation. 


~ 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18. 
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The United States frigate Congress; 
captain Smith, has arrived at Ports- 
mouth, after a cruize of about seven 
months, during which she captured 
four merchantmen, and has on board 
*bout thirty prisoners, 

NAVAL ORDER, 

The secretary of the navy has issu- 
ed an order, forbidding all intercourse 
with the enemy,, by flags, excepting 
by the Commanders of Stations or the 
Collectors of the several ports in the 
United States. 


Norwich, Dec. 6. 

On Sunday last the United States, 
44, Commodore Decatur: Macedoni- 
an, 38, capt Jones; and Hornet, 18, 
capt. Biddle, got under way from their 
moorings in the river, and proceeded 
down to New-London, where they 
came to off fort Griswold. They are 
in full view of the British squadron; in 
perfect readiness for sea, and will go 
out the first opportunity, 





The sloop Polly and Nancy, Gardi* 
ner, of Warren, R. I. arrived here on 
Wednesday morning. She was cap- 
tured on Saturday last by the British 
lugger Intrepid. A prizemaster and 
one man were put on board, and the 
vessel ordered to proceed to the Bri. 
tish squadron. After bearing eastward 
4 hours, the captain and crew retook 
the sloop, carried heririto New Haven, 
and delivered over the two English- 
men to the care of the collector of that 
port. 

Quebec, Nov. 4. 

On Friday: and Saturday last, the 
following American officers were con- 
ducted under an escort of major Bell’s 
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volunteer cavalry, from Beauport, 
where they were on parole, and lodged 
in the jail of this city :— 


Major C, Van de Venter, captains 
—John Machesney, Henry Fleming, 
Alexander M’Ewen, D Vanvechten, 
Isaac Rouch, Lieutenants—Thomas 
Carney, John Waring, Thomas Ran- 
dall, John William Thompson, John 
H. Cranson, George Merdoch, Nicho- 
las N. Robinson, Mason Mudd, Sam- 
uel B. Griswoid, James Smith, J. P- 
Palmer. Ensigns—Washington Den- 
nison, David D. Polk, John Tarball, 
S. W. Osgood. Sidney Smith, .lieut. 
and W. A: Monteath, midshipman in 
the navy. 


The following non-commissioned of- 


were also imprisoned :— 


B. W. Stevens, W. Tromelle, Na- 
than Jones, Abel Lawrence, J. Whit- 
ney, F. Mareo, Wm. Sampson, J: W. 





P. Reid, John Moody, W. M‘Cune, 


Elisha Warren, Seth Barnes, Charles 
West, H. D. Yates, Lyman Baggs, 


Geo. Halsted, Lyman Waring, Rich. 
Taylor, Jacob Huber, Alvin Dewall, 
John Ferguson, W. Lyles.. 


RICHES, 
The possession of riches, has al- 


ways a tendency to corrupt those 
principles of piety, justice and benevo- 
lence; which alone give a superiority 
to the human over the brute creation, 
It inflames the passions of pride, avar- 
ece and selfishness: and too often in- 
clines the mind to a contempt for 
those of God’s creatures whoin for- 
tune has denied to favour, 


SELF KNOWLEDGE. 
Our. intercourse with the world, 
will present to us in.a clear point of 
view, the erroneous ideas we enter- 











ficers, from on board the transports, }. 


Price alias Pierce, Benj. Butman, J. 


jain of our own self knowledge. We | 





* 
will not observe our own imperfecs- 
tions, which we blame in other peo- 
ple; so that it oftén happens, while 
we are branding our neighbour for 
some foible or vanity, we ourselves 
are equally guilty. 
FASHION, 
With chilling blast see cold December rise, 
And blacken’d clouds spread o’er the wint’ry 
skies ; 
Fach beau and belle prepares to meet the 
change, 
With something new and something that is 
strange ; 
The tailor plies, incessant, to produce 
Some modern trimming for his fav’rite 
goose ; 


The shopman turns his dusty bundles o’er, 
For ancient drab that ne’er was worn bes- 


fore ; 

His fame is known—hig goods are quickly - 
sold, 

The fashion’s new, altho’ the stock is old. 


A REBUS. 
A denial, a T, and the name of an Ore, 
And what to his cattle the ploughman will ’ 
roar; 
With a relishing piece, from.a swine we 
obteiny 
Discover a town, which I beg you'll ex- 
plain. 
a : <a 
MARRIED, 

At Pittsburgh, on the 28th ult. by the 
rev. John Taylor, Charles Shaler, Esy. of 
Middleiown, Conn. to Miss Amelia Louisa 
Kirkpatrick, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

On- Monday evening, by the rey. bishop 
Hobart, Mr. Joseph Knight, merchant, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Harriet West, of ihis 
city. 

On Sunday evening, by the reverend Mr 
Crawford, Mrv George W. Spellman, to 
Miss Sarah-Chase, both of this city. 


DIED, 

On Tuesday forenoon, ia the 53d year o - 
his age, Mr. John Lowe, of Philadelphia 
organ builder. . 

On Saturday last, of the dropsey, in the 
52d year of his age, Mr: Thomas Browne, 
boat builder. 

On Wednesday evening, inthe T&th year. 





of her age, Mrs. Ann Ludlow. 





Fyom the Port Folie 


SONG. 


THE SHIP, BOYS. 
Tune—Jack ni Grecnwich. 

(ome, messmates, cheerly the night, 

And toast each absent beauty ; 

Mayhap we’il bleed e’er morning’s light, 

What then? why ’tis our duty. 

On sea or shore, in peace or strife, 

W hate’er the cause that breeds it, 

A tar knows how to give his life, 

Whene’er his country needs it. + 

We've something, too, to give our focs, 

If they do’nt gi’e’s the slip, boys, 

We'll give them broadsides, blood and 
blows, 

But, “ don’t give up the ship, boys.” 


The ship, boys, &c. 


When o’er Nantasket’s faial wave, 
Our Lawrence sought the battic, 


: And for a hero’s crown or grave, 
Bade all his thunders rattle : 
et Says he, “ my lads, you know ihe way, 


lo fighting foes gives slaughter : 


i And, should our valour win the day, 
ar Then, give the vanquish’d quarter.” 
Me. But, when capsised, the words that last 
asi Hung on his dying lip, boys 
4 : 5 ’ ’ 
OF Were, “ Let our flag still crown the mast, 
aL* And don’t give up the ship, koys.” ‘ 
- The ship boys, &c. 
e On hammock bloody, wet or dry, 
ai We all must pay our score, boys ; 
ts But, Death and Danger’s all my eye, 
+ We've seen their face before, boys. 
We With Hull, we stood the Guerriere’s force, 
Da Aud dotf’d the pride of Dacres, 
ef Who, swore he thought*the joke too coarse 
‘ : from modest Yankee quakers. 
4 When Bainbridge, too, the good and brave, 
eS Just spoil’d the Java’s trip, boys, 
ga We swore upon that crimson wave, 
ee We'd ne’er give up our ship, boys 
a The ship, boys, &c. 
mri 


Now, what’s the use to talk all night 
aa ?Bout Morris, Jones, Decatur, 
; The foe to beat in equal fight, 


Bs a) ‘ 
4 m: God bless ’em, ’tis their nature. 
ay agin, 
YS Aud long before Dishonour’s shoal 
rae Brings up our gallant navy, 
. a ‘There’s many a noble Briton’s sou! 
at Bust weigh for crim old Davy 
. ee 
; ta 
ie 
: 
36 
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For all in Scripture lingo pat, 

Our chaplain proves it glip, boys, 

That “ pugnam bonam,” and all that 

Means, * Don’t give up the ship, boys.” 
The ship boys, &e. 


So fill to a Yankee seaman’s creed— 
His heart he gives his fairest: 

His purse and cheer id a brother’s need, 
With songs and fids 0” th’ rarest : 

His hulk, while in life’s tide it lives, 
His country’s arms must lade it, 

And when his cruize is up, he gives 
His soul to Him that made it. 

But rough or bloody be the wave, 

And e’en in Death’s cold grip, boys, 
Columbia’s tars, so staunch and brave, 
Will ne’er give up the ship, boys. 


es The ship, boys, &e. 





THE WINTER’S EVE, 
How pleasant round the evening hearth, 
To sit with those we've long held dear; 
When wintry garments clothe the earth, 
And all without is blank and drear. 


Then the enlivening song goes round, 
Or harmless pastime cheers the hour ; 
Or tales of former times abound; 
Nor heeded is the tempest’s roar. 


The hoary vet’ran oft’ relates, 

The deeds achiev’d in field’s of war ; 
Proudly the glorious day he dates, 
When he receiv’d the boasted scar. 


From him his children’s children learn, 
Fach gallant, war worn hero’s name , 
And their expanding bosoms burn, 

To emulate the soldier’s fame. 


The tar, retired from the main, 

Tells of the feats by bravery won ; 
Describes each fight in which he’d been, 
Led by victorious Truxton on. 


His offspring, seated on his knees, 
Hear him portray the battle’s scene— 
The dangers of the bois’trous seas, 
Where fancy places him again. 


The farmer, by his cheerful fire, 
Regales on what his toils obtain ; 
Beyond his cot knows no desire— 


} Within, health, mirth and plenty reign. 


The parent views, with heart-felt joy, 








His infant prattlers’ evening sporis ; 





Such scenes as these will never cloy 
Him who connubial pleasure courts. 


Lives there a wretch who would not prove, 
The bliss domestic life bestows ? 

Whose bosom never teems with love, 

Or friendship’s balmy influence knows? 


Consign him to the forest’s shade, 

Where human footsteps ne’er were trac’ 
Or to some lonely barren glade, 

Like his own soul, a dreary waste. 


Each social heart can pleasure find, 
Around the blazing evening hearth ; 
Though loudly roars the wintry wind, 
And frost and snow enwrap the earth. 





VIRTUE. 


Would you the bloom of youth should last ’ 
Tis Virtue that must bind it fast. 

An easy carriage, wholly free 

From sour reserve and levity ; 

Humility enough to own 

The frailties that a friend makes known ; 
And decent pride enough to know 

The worth that Virtue can bestow. 





SYMPATHY. 


Sweet is the influence that can move 
Two souls with one unchanging glow : 
And bid the tide of mutual love 
Thro’ sympathetic bosoms flow ; 


Bless’d are the hearts, divinely blest, 
Whose vital streams united run ; 

Which throb responsive thro’ the breast, 
And pulses vibrate both in one! 








WANTED, 

TWO APPRENTICES to the Halting 
Business. Apply to Mitchel Ryder, No. 
235 Water-strec :. 

October 50. 
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